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SOME  CEREMONIAL  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  WESTERN 
ONTARIO,  CANADA 

BY    \V.    J.    WINTEMBERG 

THIS  is  the  region  fornierl}-  occupied  by  the  Attiwandaron  or  Neutral 
Indians.  It  is  here  that  bird  amulets,  gorgets  and  other  artifacts  in 
stone,  vaguely  termed  ceremonial  implements,  are  found  in  greatest 
profusion.  The  Neutrals  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  art  of  making  them, 
for  very  few  are  found  on  the  sites  of  their  villages.  They  are  usually  found 
sporadically,  or  near  camp  sites  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  occu- 
pied by  an  earlier  and,  possibly,  non-Iroquoian  race. 

Nearly  all  of  these  objects,  we  are  safe  in  assuming,  were  non-utilitarian. 
They  are  usually  made  of  beautifully  banded  stones,  which  are  invariably  too 
soft  and  fragile  to  have  made  serviceable  weapons  or  tools. 

Bird  Amulets.  These  objects  appear  to  be  found  more  frequently  in 
this  province  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  The  Ontario 
Archaeological  Museum,  at  Toronto,  has  over  50  of  these  amulets,  and 
many  others  are  in  private  hands.  Very  little  is  known  regarding  their  use. 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced.  Mr.  David  Boyle,  the  provincial  archae- 
ologist, says  of  them:  "It  has  been  suggested  that  these  articles  were  worn 
on  the  crown  of  men's  heads  as  ornaments;  that  they  were  worn  in  the  same 
way  by  women  to  indicate  that  they  were  married;  that  they  were  employed 
in  playing  a  game;  that  they  are  totems  of  tribes  or  clans;  and  that  they 
were  talismans  in  some  way  connected  with  the  hunt  for  waterfowl."^  In 
reference  to  the  third  suggestion,  it  may  be  said,  that  some  bird  amulets  are 
remarkably  like  the  ivor}-  images  of  birds  used  by  the  Eskimos  in  playing 
a  game.  Several  of  these  objects  were  exhibited  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  Ethnological  Building,  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
The  writer  was  struck  with  the  close  resemblance  they  bore  to  our  amulets. 
Some  of  them  were  perforated  at  the  ends.-  Of  course,  our  amulets  could 
not  have  been  used  in  a  game  similar  to  that  of  the  Eskimos,  because  many 
of  them  would  have  been  broken.  Not  many  broken  specimens  are  found, 
and  this  condition  is  often  attributable  to  the  plough,  frost  and  other  de- 
structive agencies. 

A  bird  amulet,  of  which  the  writer  has  a  cast,  is  represented  in  fig.  i. 
The  original  was  found  near  Ancaster,  Ontario.  The  head  of  this  specimen, 
as  view-ed  from  the  side,  looks  much  like  that  of  a  mammal,  but  the  tail  is 
shaped  like  a  duck's.  The  eyes  are  much  exaggerated,  being  large  project- 
ing knobs.  The  back  bears  a  number  of  incised  lines  which  may  have  been 
intended  as  conventional  representations  of  wings.  Two  diagonal  lines 
cross  each  other  about  the  middle,  and  short  lines  run  from  these  to  the 
sides.    A  somewhat  similar,  though  more  elaborate  method  of  representing 

'Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in  Ontario,  pp.  67-68. 

'For  excellent  figures  of  similar  specimens  see  Chess  and  Playing  Cards  by  Stewart  Culin 
(Report  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1896)  ;  figs.  4.3,  44. 
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the  wings  is  shown  on  a  pipe  figured  by  McGuire  in  his  American  Aboriginal 
Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs.  [Fig.  167].  The  hind  basal  hole  of  fig.  i  is 
bored  through  a  small  transverse  bar.    It  is  2iJ  inches  long  and  i^  high. 

We  find  very  few  specimens  in  which  the  mouth  is  indicated.  Fig.  2 
possesses  this  feature.  It  is  made  of  nicely  banded  slate,  and  its  length  is 
4^  inches.  It  is  i^  inches  high  and  i  inch  wide.  Tlie  mouth  is  represented 
by  a  V-shaped  notch,  which  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  deep.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  flat  disks,  about  one-eighth  inch  thick,  with  flattened 
peripheries.  It  was  found  near  Innerkip,  Ontario,  and  belongs  to  W.  "H. 
Burgess. 

A  very  rare  two-headed  bird  amulet  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  I  have  never 
met  a  single  reference  to  an  amulet  possessing  this  unique  feature.  It  was 
found  near  Paris,  Ontario,  and  is  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Roberts'  collection.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  consumed  part  of  the  business  portion  of 
Paris  several  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards  found  among  the  debris  of  the 
burned  building,  in  which  it  had  been  kept.  The  fire  has  changed  it  from 
grey  to  a  reddish  color.  It  is  4^  inches  long,  seven-eighths  wide,  and  one 
inch  in  height.  One  of  the  heads  is  larger  and  lower  down  than  the  other. 
It  may  be  that  the  tail  having  been  broken,  was  refashioned,  and  given  its 
present  form.  The  eyes  are  represented  by  projecting  knobs,  and  the  usual 
"fore  and  aft"  holes  are  present. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  peculiar  bird  amulet,  made  of  banded  slate,  from  near 
Washington,  Ontario.  It  is  2|  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  i^  inches  high,  and 
the  width  of  the  base  varies  from  f  to  f  of  an  inch.  One  eye  is  broken  out, 
leaving  a  shallow  rounded  pit.  The  other  is  represented  by  a  rounded  boss 
which  projects  about  -J  of  an  inch  beyond  the  side  of  the  head.  The  front 
of  the  head  is  flat,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  beak  as  in  other  specimens. 
The  back  is  sharp;  the  sloping  tail  is  broad  and  flattened  at  the  back;  and 
a  hole  is  drilled  diagonally  through  the  corner  of  each  end. 

Amulets  resembling  fig.  5  are  common.  It  is  made  of  grey  Huronian 
slate  which  is  nicely  striped  with  bands  of  a  darker  color.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  head;  what  is  usually  taken  to  represent  the  head  may  also  rep- 
resent the  tail.  A  similar  specimen,  except  that  the  "head"  is  much  longer, 
is  figured  in  Prof.  Moorehead's  The  Bird  Stone  Ceremonial.  [Fig.  21].  The 
length  of  fig.  5,  which  was  found  in  the  village  of  Plattsville,  is  4^  inches. 
It  is  5  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  base,  and  if  inches  high.  The  basal  hole  at  the 
front  is  broken.  The  under  surface  of  the  head,  neck  and  base  are  slightly 
convex,  and  it  is  conoidal  in  cross-section. 

The  head  of  fig.  6,  it  is  believed  by  some,  was  accidentally  destroyed 
and  afterwards  restored,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  made  so  designedly.  It  is 
5^  inches  long,  and  i^  high,  and  is  made  of  a  beautifully-banded  dark-grey 
slate.  It  was  found  in  Perth  County.  This  type  of  amulet  is  a  link  between 
the  bar  and  bird  forms. 

Other  types  of  bird  amulets  have  been  found  here  but  were  not  available 
for  illustration.  A  few  resembling  fig.  31  in  Moorehead's  Bird  Stone 
Ceremonial  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Western  Ontario. 

Bar  Amulets.  Bar  amulets  are  not  quite  so  common  as  the  bird  forms. 
They  are  usually  made  of  a  long  straight  piece  of  slate,  rounded  at  the  top. 
with  a  flat  base,  and  have  a  perforation  at  each  end.  Fig.  7  represents  a 
specimen  of  this  class.  It  is  7  inches  long,  f  of  an  inch  high,  and  f  wide,  and 
is  made  of  the  usual  material.     It  was  found  in  Oxford  County  and  belongs 
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to  \\'.  H.  Burgess,  Drumbo.  A  farmer,  near  New  Dundee,  has  an  amulet 
which  differs  from  most  specimens  in  having  one  hole  drilled  through  the 
top  and  not  through  the  corner.  The  thickness  of  the  stone  at  this  end  has 
been  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch.    I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  like  it  before. 

There  is  a  bar-amulet  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  the  holes  of  which  are 
made  from  each  side.' 

Banner  Stones.  The  precise  use  of  these  objects  is  also  not  known.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  crescent-shaped  forms  were  bound  on  the  fore- 
head, in  place  of  buffalo  horns,  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

Fig.  8  is  a  type  of  banner  stone  most  frequently  found.  They  are 
crescent-shaped  and  invariably  have  terminal  knobs.  There  are  also  speci- 
mens without  knobs,  and  others  which  are  nearly  straight  like  a  pick-axe. 
The  one  shown  in  the  illustration  was  found  in  Waterloo  County.  It  is  7 
inches  in  length  (measured  straight  across,  from  tip  to  tip),  and  is  i^  inches 
thick  at  the  middle.  The  hole  is  g  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  made  of 
Huronian  slate. 

A  similar  one,  except  that  it  is  more  curved  and  not  quite  so  large,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Munro,  Woodstock.  The  Provincial  Museum, 
at  Toronto,  has  two. 

Banner  stones  with  thin  lateral  wings  and  barrel-shaped  centers  have 
also  been  found.  The  "butterfly"  type  is  sometimes  met  with.  These  are 
often  broken  at  the  middle  and  have  a  hole  drilled  through  each  half, 
evidently  for  uniting  the  broken  parts  with  a  cord  or  deer-skin  thong. 

A  farmer,  who  lives  about  4  miles  north  of  this  place,  has  a  banner- 
stone  resembling  a  double-bitted  axe.  It  is  shaped  like  fig.  103  in  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Art,  but  the  ends  are  not  so  expanded.  The 
farmer's  specimen  differs  from  Wilson's  figure  in  having  both  narrow  sides 
concaved  transversely. 

Boat-shaped  Amulets.  Boat-shaped  stones  are  very  seldom  found. 
There  is  one  in  the  Rathbun  collection,  Drumbo;  but  it  is  not  hollowed  out. 
Fig.  9  represents  a  peculiar  and  unique  specimen  which  was  found  near 
Drumbo,  Ontario.  The  stone  has  been  broken  twice,  once  at  the  end  where 
the  perfect  hole  is,  and  once  at  the  other.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
there  are  remains  of  holes  at  each  end.  The  perfect  hole  is  drilled  through 
at  an  angle,  apparently  with  a  flint  drill.  A  hollow,  \  of  an  inch  in  depth 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  has  been  excavated  into  one  side.  The  top  of  the 
specimen  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  which  shows  that  it  was  of  some  water- 
worn  pebble,  this  side  being  left  in  its  natural  condition.  It  has  been  slightly 
rubbed  down  on  the  edges  and  on  the  lower  surface.  The  material  is  a 
beautifully  veined  Huronian  slate.  Mr.  David  Boyle  figures  a  somewhat 
similar  specimen  [fig.  49]  in  the  Ontario  Archccological  Report  for  1894. 
One  side  of  this  specimen  seems  to  have  been  broken  oft',  leaving  a  large 
hole  in  the  middle. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  for  what  purpose  such  specimens  were  used. 
They  are  evidently  related  to  the  boat  amulets.  According  to  a  Mohawk 
medicine  woman  these  boat-shaped  stones  are  "amulets  or  charms  to  enable 
the  witches  to  ferry  themselves  over  streams  of  water,  as  the  broomstick 
serves  modern  witches  for  flight  through  the  air.  If  this  object  should  be 
lost,  it  was  believed  that  her  power  of  flight  or  passage  was  gone."- 


'Fig.  183  in  Boyle's  Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in  Ontario. 

'Wilson.  Prehistoric  Art  (Report  U.  S.  National  Museum.  1806.  p.  457). 
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I  Bird  Amulet  from  Ancaster.  2.  Bird  Amulet.  Innerkip.  3.  Two-headed  Bird 
Amulet,  Paris.  4.  Peculiar  Bird  Amulet  from  Washington.  5.  Bird  Amulet,  Platts- 
ville  6  Bird  Amulet  a  tvpe  midwaj'  between  the  bar  and  bird  forms,  Perth  Co.  7. 
Bar 'Amulet  from  Oxford  County.  8.  Banner  Stone,  Waterloo  Co.  9-  Curious  cere- 
monial object  apparently  related  to  the  boat-shaped  forms,  Drumbo.  10  Coffin-shaped 
Gorget,  Drumbo.  11.  Gorget  from  Drumbo.  12.  Gorget  ot  a  peculiar  form,,  near 
Drumbo.     20.     Pendant,  Drumbo. 
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Gorgets  or  Tablets,  ami  Pendants.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been 
worn  as  personal  ornaments.  Those  with  a  single  perforation  and  sharpened 
end  may  have  been  used  as  tools. 

Typical  forms  of  gorgets  are  shown  in  figs.  lo  and  1 1.  (  )iher  specimens 
of  the  same  type  as  fig.  lo,  but  with  convex  edges  are  sometimes  met  with. 
A  gorget  with  one  end  coming  to  an  obtuse  point,  but  otherwise  shaped 
like  fig.  1 1  was  found  near  Drumbo  some  years  ago.  A  fragment  of  another, 
in  the  Rathbun  collection,  is  also  of  this  type,  but  has  a  broad  cutting  edge 
at  one  end.  Both  figs.  lo  and  1 1  are  of  Huronian  slate  and  were  found  near 
Drumbo.  A  few  round  disk-shaped  gorgets,  with  a  median  perforation, 
were  found  near  this  village  some  years  ago,  but  were,  unfortunately,  lost 
before  the  writer  saw  them. 

Fig.  12  shows  a  peculiar  gorget,  which  received  its  form  through 
natural  rather  than  through  artificial  means.  Very  little  rubbing  has  been 
done  on  it  and  this  only  to  remove  the  more  prominent  irregularities  on  its 
edges.  The  sides,  except  near  the  pointed  end,  were  not  polished.  The 
holes  also  are  veiy  rudely  made.  The  length  of  this  singular  object  is  4'f 
inches  and  it  is  if  wide. 

Fig.  13  is  figured  solely  because  of  the  material  which  is  porphyritic 
diabase,  and  which  is  rarely  used.  It  is  of  a  dark  green  color  mottled  with 
yellowish-white.  The  dark  portions  are  also  stippled  with  small  black  dots. 
It  is  nicely  polished  and  the  edges  are  nearly  all  perfect.  The  material  is 
very  hard  and,  considering  this,  the  gorget  is  very  well  made  indeed.  The 
holes  appear  to  have  been  bored  with  a  solid  wooden  drill  aided  with  water 
and  sharp  sand.  The  strije  characteristic  of  perforations  made  with  stone 
drills  are  entirely  wanting.  The  holes  are  also  drilled  entirely  through  and 
not  from  both  sides  as  is  usually  the  case.  These  holes  are  \  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  on  one  side  and  only  ^  on  the  other,  and  are  slightly  worn.  This 
interesting  specimen  was  found  near  Plattsville,  Ontario. 

.  Although  tig.  14  is  not  very  well  made,  it  possesses  one  feature  which 
we  have  not  observed  before.  There  are  four  holes  which  are  deeply  coun- 
tersunk on  the  side  opposite  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  central 
holes  are  close  together,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure,  a  piece  has  been 
gouged  out  of  the  edge  of  each  hole.  This  may  have  been  done  to  prevent 
the  cord  from  being  cut  by  the  edges  of  the  holes.  This  cord  might  have 
been  passed  through  these  holes  and  then  through  the  two  at  the  ends,  for 
this  would  have  kept  the  gorget  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  wearer's 
breast.  All  the  holes  are  considerably  worn.  The  length  of  this  gorget, 
which  is  made  of  red  slate,  is  4^  inches,  and  the  width  i^.  One  of  the  ends 
has  been  brought  to  a  cutting  edge,  and  the  other  also  appears  to  have  been 
sharpened,  but  is  broken.     It  was  found  near  Drumbo. 

A  reddish-brown  slate  gorget  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  at  one  end  is 
shown  in  fig.  15.  The  sides  have  been  nicely  polished  and  it  is  altogether 
a  very  symmetrically  shaped  specimen.  It  was  originally  much  longer  for 
at  one  end  there  is  the  remains  of  a  hole.  A  piece  must  have  been  broken  ofif 
while  making  the  perforation,  and  the  fractured  edge  was  then  partly  ground 
level,  and  another  hole  was  made  about  \  of  an  inch  away  from  the  first. 
This  hole  shows  signs  of  abrasion.  One  of  this  gorget's  most  interesting- 
features  is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  notches  on  two  of  its  edges;  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Whether  these  are  merely  for  ornament 
or  as  a  tally  it  is  impossible  to  say.    I  doubt  if  it  ever  was  used  as  a  cutting 
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H  Gorget  of  porphvritic  diabase  found  near  Plattsville  i+  Gorget  w.th  four  holes. 
Drumbo.  15  Gorget  with  cutting  edge,  Washington.  16.  Gorget  or  pendant  near 
Plattsville  17.  Gorget  or  Tool,  Drumbo.  18.  Gorget  or  pendant  w>th  teeth  cut  in  at 
a,^  angle  on  the  lower  edge.  Drumbo.  19.  Broken  Gorget  Drumbo.  21.  Pendant, 
Drumbo,  22.  Pendant,  Drumbo.  23.  Small,  pear  shaped  pendant,  Neutral  village  site,  Ox- 
ford Co. 
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instrument,  although  the  sharpened  end  may  indicate  such  a  function.  It 
was  found  near  this  village. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  preceding  illustration  is  encountered  in  fig. 
16.  namely,  the  sharp  cutting  edge  on  one  end.  In  this  specimen,  however, 
the  hole  is  near  the  sharpened  end.  The  edge  is  slightly  chipped;  perhaps 
from  use.  The  liole  is  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  was  drilled  in  the  usual  way. 
It  shows  signs  of  wear  on  the  inside.  It  is  made  of  a  dark  Huronian  slate; 
is  4^  inches  long,  2  in  width,  and  §  of  an  inch  thick,  and  was  found  near 
Plattsville,  Ontario. 

Fig.  17  also  has  a  sharpened  end.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  slate.  Very 
little  work  has  been  expended  on  it.  The  edges  are  convex  and  converging 
symmetrically  come  to  a  point  at  one  end.  The  cutting  edge  is  moderately 
sharp.  The  hole  is  about  2^  inches  from  the  pointed  end,  and  is  j  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  specimen  is  6  inches  long,  2]  wide,  and  il  of  an  incli  thick, 
and  was  found  near  Drumbo. 

The  specimen  represented  by  fig.  18  is  somewhat  unique.  On  the  lower 
edge  a  number  of  teeth  have  been  cut  in  at  an  angle,  but  for  what  purpose  it 
is  difficult  to  explain.  This  specimen  is  of  striped  slate  and  was  found  in 
Oxford  county. 

Fig.  19  is  of  slate  and  is  broken.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  other  end 
was  like.  The  top  end  has  been  notched  and  the  shape  otherwise  is  very 
unusual.     It  was  found  south  of  Drumbo,  Ontario. 

Figs.  20  to  22  represent  common  forms  of  slate  pendants  from  Oxford 
county. 

A  small  pear-shaped  pendant  made  of  black  slate,  from  an  Indian  village 
site,  is  shown  in  fig.  23.  The  marks  shown  on  the  side  were  made  by  using 
a  rudely  chipped  drill  to  make  the  perforation.  The  other  side  also  has 
similar  marks  about  ^  of  an  inch  away  from  the  hole. 


